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deny that the forests which lie above the cane fields on the moun- 
tain slopes " possess so great a relative power that they distribute 
very evenly " a " tremendous quantity of water," nor that reckless 
deforestation will probably " make the water conditions so precari- 
ous as to reduce greatly the productiveness of the plantation, if not 
to ruin them entirely." R. DeC. W. 



NEW GUINEA NATIVES WHO CAN SCARCELY WALK. 

The Report on British New Guinea for the year ending June 30, 
x 9°3> gives a brief account of the visit of Sir Francis P. Winter, 
Acting Administrator of the colony, to the Eastern Division. He 
improved this opportunity to enter a locality occupied by a small 
tribe called the Agaiambo, who are regarded with curiosity by their 
neighbours,, owing to their preference for living in a series of swamps 
or shallow lakes, not far from the lower waters of the Barigi River. 
This tribe illustrates in a striking manner the influence of its environ- 
ment upon physique. As they seldom venture upon dry land, but 
live in their huts and boats, the men have become almost incapaci- 
tated for walking. Here is what Sir Francis Winter says of them : 

Emerging from the forest, we came out on a flat covered with reeds and rank 
grass, and after walking a couple of hundred yards through this, we arrived at the 
margin of an extensive sheet of shallow water, in which water lilies and other aquatic 
plants that do not rise above the surface of the water were growing. On the other 
side of this mere, and close to a bed of reed and flags, was a little village of the 
small Agaiambo tribe, and about three-quarters of a mile off was a second village. 
After much shouting our Barugi followers induced two men and a woman to come 
across to us from the nearer village. Each came in a small canoe, which, standing 
up in, they propelled with a long pole. One man and the woman ventured on shore 
to where we were standing. 

The Agaiambo have, for a period that extends back beyond native tradition, lived 
in this swamp. At one time they were fairly numerous, but a few years ago some 
epidemic reduced them to about forty. They never leave their morass, and the 
Barugi assured us that they were not able to walk properly on hard ground, and that 
their feet soon bleed if they try to do so. 

The man who came on shore was middle-aged. He would have been a fair-sized 
native, if his body from his hips downward had been proportionate to the upper part 
of his frame. He had a good chest and a thick neck, and his arms matched his 
trunk. His buttocks and thighs were disproportionately small, and his legs still more 
so. His feet were short and broad, and were very thin and flat, with weak-looking 
toes. This last feature was still more noticeable in the woman, whose toes were long 
and slight, and stood out rigidly from the foot, as though they possessed no joints. 
The feet of both the man and woman seemed to rest on the ground something as 
wooden feet would do. 

The skin above the knees of the man was in loose folds, and the sinews and muscles 
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around the knees were not well developed. The muscles of the shin were much better 
developed than those of the calf. In the ordinary native the skin of the loins is 
smooth and tight, and the anatomy of the back is clearly discernible, but the Agai- 
ambo man had several folds of thick skin or muscle across the loins, which concealed 
the outline of his frame. 

On placing one of our natives, of the same height, alongside the marsh man, we 
noticed that our native was about three inches higher at the hips. I had a good view 
of our visitor while he was standing sideways towards me, and in figure and carriage 
he looked to me more ape-like than any human being I have seen. The woman, who 
was of middle age, was much more slightly formed than the man, but her legs were 
short and slender in proportion to her figure, which, from the waist to the knees, was 
clothed in a wrapper of native cloth. 

The houses of the near village were built on piles at a height of about twelve feet 
from the surface of the water, but one house at the far village must have been three 
or four feet more elevated. Their canoes, which are small, long, and narrow, and 
have no outrigger, are hollowed out to a mere shell to give them buoyancy. Although 
the open water was several feet deep, it was so full of aquatic plants that a craft of 
any width, or drawing more than a few inches, would make but slow progress 
through it. Needless to say that these boats, which retain the round form of the log, 
are exceedingly unstable; but their owners stand up in them and pole them along with- 
out any difficulty. 

These people are very expert swimmers, and can glide through beds of reeds or 
rushes, or over masses of floating vegetable matter, with ease. They live on wild 
fowl, fish, sago, and marsh plants; and on vegetables, procured from the Barugi in 
exchange for fish and sago. They keep a few pigs on platforms built underneath or 
alongside their houses. The dead they place on small platforms among the reeds, 
and cover the corpse over with a roof of rude matting. Their dialect is the same as 
that of the Barugi. Probably their ancestors at one time lived close to the swamp 
to escape from their enemies, and were driven to seek a permanent refuge in it. 

After a very dramatic harangue from Oyogoba, one of the Barugi, our Agaiambo 
friend promised that on the following morning his people would bring some of their 
largest canoes, locked together in twos, to enable us to travel about in the swamp. 
Mr. Monckton had visited them once before, and on that occasion they had done this 
for him. But either after we had left, or very early next morning, one of our 
native followers had, so our interpreter told us, demanded from the Agaiambo a pig in 
our name. At all events they became alarmed and retreated to the further village, 
and we were not able to again get into communication with them. We, therefore, 
broke up camp and went back to the river. 

Captain Barton, in his report on the Central Division of the Colony, says he 
believes the tribes there are rapidly dying out. Some communities have decreased 
by more than one-half within the past ten years; others are declining less rapidly. He 
attributes this decrease in population to intermarriage, and the introduction of new 
diseases. The tribes owning the richest land and otherwise best off seem to be declin- 
ing most rapidly. The village of Banuapaka, in the Kabadi district, for example, 
contained ten years ago over 1,000 inhabitants, but to-day there are only 350. He 
found that 22 per cent, of the children in the school were born cripples. The inhabi- 
tants in this village never marry women from other villages, and do not hesitate to 
marry their own relatives. In spite of the educational work among the tribes there 
seems to be no progress towards practical civilization. The government has practically 
brought tribal warfare to an end without producing as yet an increase in population. 
Superstition and belief in the effi ciency of sorcery are as rife as ever. 



